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A New  England  Conversion. 


NOTHER  story  of  a conversion!  The 


same  old  tale  probably  ! M I seem  to 
hear  these  words  as  I begin  to  write. 

7 hen  why  tell  it  ? 

It  is  the  hope  that  my  experience  may  be 
helpful  to  others  which  induces  me  to  relate 
how  I became  a Catholic,  for  I am  questioned 
on  all  sides  as  to  what  led  me  to  take  this  step. 
There  are  hosts  of  earnest  men  and  women 
longing  to  find  the  truth,  and  I would  gladly 
do  anything  in  my  power  to  help  even  one  soul 
to  discover  the  path  which  leads  to  light. 

I was  born  and  bred  in  Boston,  in  the  centre 
of  Unitarianism  of  the  Conservative  type,  some- 
times spoken  of  as  Channing  Unitarianism. 
This  was  the  natural  outcome  of  Puritanism  ; a 
revolt  against  all  that  was  unlovely  in  that  too 
rigid  creed  and  practice.  It  was  good,  sterling 
stock,  that  old  Puritan  New  England  race,  and 
no  finer  exponents  of  Unitarianism  could  be 
found.  Their  creed,  however,  did  not  remain 
stationary,  but  gradually  a new  school,  or  sect 
within  the  sect,  began  to  develop,  and  Eiberal 

Note. — All  quotati  ons  are  from  the  King  James  version  of 
the  Bible. 
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or  Radical  Unitarianism  came  more  and  mote 
to  the  front. 

Soon  after  I became  old.  enough  to  think  for\ 
myself  and  to  question  the  beliefs  that  I had  in- 
herited, I recognized  the  inconsistency  of  the 
Conservative  school  of  Unitarianism.  I had 
been  brought  up  to  believe  that  Christ  was  un-. 
like  any  other  human  being  who  had  ever 
lived  ; perhaps  even  might  have  had  pre-exist- 
ence ; that  He  was  without  sin,  had  performed 
miracles,  that  He  rose  from  the  dead  ; and  yet — 
He  was  not  God.  I was  told,  however,  that  He 
was  divine — and  this  point  was  made  of  great 
importance, — understanding  the  word  to  mean 
partaking  of  the  nature  of  God,  in  a way  quite 
different  from  that  of  any  other  human  being 
who  had  ever  lived. 

I remember  distinctly  the  first  blow  which 
came  to  awaken  me  out  of  my  security  in  this 
belief.  The  remark  was  made  to  me,  “Christ 
was  God,  or  Christ  was  man.  He  could  not  be 
divine,  and  yet  not  God ; the  terms  contradict 
each  other.  There  is  not,  and  could  not  be, 
such  a being  neither  God  nor  man.  ’ ’ This  state- 
ment came  upon  me  like  a sudden  shock,  but  it 
seethed  in  my  brain ; I could  not  get  away  from 
it  : and  gradually  my  beliefs  took  shape,  and  I 
awoke  to  the  consciousness  that  I was  an  out- 
and-out  Radical  Unitarian.  I was  confident 
that  Jesus  Christ  was  not  God  ; therefore  He 
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was  man  ; and  with  that  conclusion  all  belief  in 
miracles  or  anything  supernatural  in  the  Bible 
fell  away. 

As  I look  back  it  seems  meagre  diet  on  which 
to  feed  a human  soul ; yet  I still  had  great 
reverence  for  the  Bible  as  the  most  holy  book 
ever  written,  and  for  the  person  of  Christ,  His 
perfect  life,  and  His  spiritual  and  moral  teach- 
ings. In  the  present  fulness  of  light,  it  is  not 
easy  to  throw  myself  back  into  the  old  attitude, 
and  I now  wonder  how  I could  have  gleaned  as 
much  inspiration  as  I did  from  the  reading  of 
the  Bible  in  those  days.  I remember  having  a 
suspicion  now  and  then  that  there  was  not,  logi- 
cally, enough  motive  power  or  authority  for  the 
highest  religious  life  in  the  creed  that  I pro- 
fessed, and  that  probably  much  of  our  religious 
sentiment  was  due  to  a sort  of  inherited  instinct 
from  pious  ancestors ; but,  on  the  whole,  I was 
happy  in  my  belief.  I had  such  absolute  faith 
in  God’s  goodness  and  love,  and  in  a future  life 
untroubled  by  a thought  of  the  existence  of  a 
devil  or  of  hell,  that  it  gave  me  a most  comfort- 
ing assurance  that  in  the  end  all  souls  would 
get  to  heaven.  I felt  sure  that  beyond  the 
grave  there  must  be  some  punishment  for  sin, 
but  also  a chance  to  repent  and  grow  better,  till 
the  purified  soul  would  be  ready  to  enter  into 
the  full  bliss  of  heaven. 

I found  among  Unitarians  a very  high  moral 
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standard  and  a strong  sense  of  personal  respon- 
sibility, as  each  man  must  live  so  as  to  save  his 
own  soul,  as  there  was  no  belief  in  the  redeem- 
ing power  of  Christ’s  blood. 

Besides  the  lofty  standards  of  morality  and 
the  great  reverence  for  Christ’s  life  as  the  model 
which  we  were  bidden  to  strive  to  follow  (and  I 
remember  thinking  that  it  could  only  be  an  ex- 
ample to  man,  if  He  were  man  ; for  if  God,  how 
could  any  human  being  hope  to  walk  in  His 
footsteps?),  there  was  a certain  intellectual 
satisfaction.  I found  great  solace  in  the 
thought  that  our  beliefs  were  consistent  with 
the  proved  facts  of  science,  and  that  no  super- 
natural religion  could  make  good  such  a claim. 
This  confidence  was  perhaps  the  one  argument 
which  kept  me  most  firmly  anchored  to  the  Uni- 
tarian creed.  I saw  no  reason  to  think  that 
God  had  supernaturally  revealed  Himself ; and 
as  to  a belief  in  the  Trinity,  I could  not  imagine 
how  any  logical  mind  could  hold  such  a view. 
I was,  in  fact,  so  firmly  fixed  in  my  opinion  that 
it  was  a contradiction  in  terms  and  could  not  be 
true,  that  I came  very  near  being  an  illiberal 
“ Liberal.” 

At  one  time  I was  much  influenced  by  the 
preaching  of  one  of  the  most  “ advanced  ” Uni- 
tarians, a man  with  uncommon  gifts  of  oratory, 
with  real  love  of  God,  and  for  his  fellow-man, 
whom  he  was  honestly  trying  to  help  onward 


and  upward.  This  minister  was  deeply  imbued 
with  the  Herbert  Spencer  school  of  philosophic 
thought,  and  popularized  mental  philosophy 
from  the  pulpit.  A little  knowledge  is  a dan- 
gerous thing,  and  this  popularizing  or  cheapen- 
ing of  philosophy  for  the  multitude  is  one  of  the 
most  insidious  means  of  sapping  religious  belief. 
It  puffs  up  with  conceit  the  listener,  who  be- 
comes satisfied  that  he  has  solved  the  riddle 
of  the  universe  ; and  that  it  is  rather  an  easy 
affair  after  all.  Such  methods  breed  the  most 
arrogant  self-complacency  and  they  kept  me 
happy  for  years,  for  from  my  lofty  height  I 
looked  down  upon  other  creeds  as  hide-bound 
with  the  remnants  of  outgrown  superstitions. 

And  yet,  all  the  time  I clung  to  the  beauty 
of  the  spiritual  and  moral  truths  in  the  Bible, 
and  earnestly  strove  to  live  up  to  them.  So 
convinced  was  I of  being  in  the  right,  that  I 
longed  to  call  to  others  to  come  outside  their 
barriers  to  breathe  the  fresh  air. 

Was  I really  at  rest  in  my  inmost  heart? 
No ; for  I never  considered  these  questions  of 
religion  as  settled,  and  I read  far  and  wide 
everything  that  seemed  to  promise  me  light — 
largely,  however,  the  writings  of  the  self-styled 
“ advanced  school  ” of  thought.  Now  and  then 
a suspicion  did  cross  my  mind  that  indifference 
to  religion  was  the  natural  outcome  of  all  this 
freedom.  We  of  this  generation  had  the  ad- 
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vantage  of  the  religious  beliefs  of  those  preced- 
ing us,  but  what  would  become  of  the  next? 
The  laxity  about  church-going  did  not  trouble 
me.  I considered  that  church  sendees  were 
“a  means,  not  an  end.”  Some  persons  were 
helped  by  them,  others  were  not ; let  the  former 
then  go  to  church,  and  the  latter  stay  away. 
There  was  another  phrase  which  helped  to 
smother  any  disquietude  as  to  where  we  might 
be  drifting;  it  was  this:  ‘‘In  New  England 
we  have  devout  free  thinking.’ ’ True  it  is  that 
in  this  part  of  our  country  there  are  many  hon- 
est souls  freely  questioning  religious  beliefs, 
and  in  a reverent  spirit ; though  devout  I can 
hardly  now  consider  their  attitude. 

Thus,  with  my  intellectual  conceit  flattered 
by  this  fancy  that  our  religious  views  were  alone 
consistent  with  the  proved  facts  of  science,  and 
fascinated  by  sermons  preached  on  that  basis  by 
a man  of  talent,  for  whose  character  I had  great 
respect,  and  with  my  soul  nourished  by  spiritual 
truths  taken  from  Holy  Scripture  (but  the  su- 
preme value  of  which  I now  know  so  well 
comes  from  their  being  based  on  supernatural 
authority),  I was  cheerful  and  content. 

Without  pre-meditation,  I took  a step  which 
eventually  led  me  into  the  Catholic  Church.  / 
questioned  a Catholic  as  to  his  belief  \ 

Before  going  further,  it  may  pertinently"  be 
asked  if  this  was  actually  the  first  time  that  the 
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claims  of  the  Catholic  Church  had  attracted  my 
attention  ? and  I must  say  that  it  was  not. 
Many  years  before  the  power  of  the  Church  as 
the  mightiest  institution  on  earth  had  impressed 
me.  I realized  that  I knew  little  about  it,  and 
that  at  least  I ought  to  inform  myself,  so  I 
asked  questions  of  a few  priests  and  other 
Catholics,  and  pondered  a good  deal  over  the 
matter  at  recurring  intervals,  but  never  went 
deep  enough  to  get  much  light.  I gained 
something,  so  that  my  newly  acquired  interest 
in  the  Church  was  never  wholly  lost,  but  I was 
soon  drawn  back  into  my  old  beliefs  after  the 
most  superficial  acquaintance  with  Catholic 
doctrine  ; not  enough  to  remove  more  than  a 
surface  prejudice  against  an  institution  of  which 
I was  surprisingly  ignorant,  and  what  seems  to 
me  now  as  culpably  so. 

My  short  incursions  into  Catholic  territory 
had  not  been  wholly  fruitless.  I had  learned  a 
little — pitifully  little,  it  is  true — but  I had 
gained  a greater  respect  for  Catholics  and  for 
their  Church ; yet  I still  cherished  with  a 
jaunty  confidence  born  of  ignorance  of  the  very 
foundations  of  their  faith,  and  nourished  by  a 
smattering  of  mere  odds  and  ends  of  theology, 
an  obstinate  belief  that  their  creed  was  out- 
grown in  the  light  of  modern  research. 

Just  at  this  time  when  I was  feeling  especially 
happy  in  my  “liberal”  views,  I happened  to 
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meet  a friend  who,  to  my  surprise,  had  become 
a convert  to  Catholicism  two  years  before.  I 
had  had  more  than  ordinary  respect  for  his  in- 
tellectual ability,  so  when  the  news  came  of  his 
“going  over  to  Rome,”  as  the  phrase  is,  my 
first  feeling  was  one  of  keen  disappointment  in 
him,  and  I exclaimed,  “How  could  he,  of  all 
men,  have  taken  such  a retrograde  step  ? ” 
Many  years  had  passed  since  our  last  meet- 
ing, when  our  paths  came  together  once  more. 
Almost  my  first  words  to  him  were  : “So  you 
have  become  a Catholic  ! Are  you  willing  to 
tell  me  how  this  happened  ? ” Looking  search- 
ingly  at  me,  as  if  to  read  the  motive  of  my 
question,  he  answered  with  great  deliberation, 
“ Yes — if  you  really  wish  to  know.” 

In  what  condition  of  mind  was  I that  day 
when  without  warning  came  into  my  life  the 
first  marked  human  influence  which  put  me  on 
the  path  that  in  time  led  me  into  the  Catholic 
Church?  I was  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  a holi- 
day time  in  Rome ; I had  not  been  harassed  for 
two  years  or  more  by  any  special  doubts  about 
my  own  Unitarian  stand-point,  and  was  in  fact 
in  my  most  aggressively  confident  mood.  Yet 
I was  honest,  and  it  was  in  no  flippant  spirit 
that  I put  this  momentous  question.  There 
was  an  element  of  curiosity  in  it,  the  desire  to 
find  out  if  any  reasonable  explanation  could  be 
given  for  what  seemed  inexplicable.  I am  sure, 
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though,  that  it  did  not  flash  across  my  mind  for 
a moment  that  his  statement  of  the  case  could 
unsettle  my  views  in  the  least ; for  was  not  I 
out  in  the  open,  as  it  were,  with  beliefs  well  in 
harmony  with  modern  scientific  thought  ? Still, 
it  would  be  at  least  interesting  to  find  out  what 
had  induced  him  to  take  this  ‘ ‘ retrograde ’ ’ 
step. 

That  first  talk  lasted  a long  time,  and  now  I 
can  scarcely  go  back  and  put  my  finger  on  all 
the  points  of  Catholic  doctrine  so  clearly  stated 
that  day  that  the  old  sense  of  security  in  my 
belief  was  disturbed.  From  that  hour  I can 
date  the  beginning  of  the  revolution  which  re- 
sulted ultimately  in  my  becoming  a Catholic  ; 
for  though  my  progress  was  slow,  and  it  was 
twenty- three  months  before  I could  say  “I 
believe,”  and  ask  to  be  received  into  the 
Church,  there  was  never  any  really  backward 
step. 

In  trying  to  recall  what  one  new  point  of  view 
was  so  forcibly  put  before  me  that  afternoon  as 
to  arouse  me  out  of  my  old-time  lethargy,  I am 
sure  that  it  was  the  explanation  given  to  me  of 
the  grounds  on  which  the  Catholic  Church 
bases  her  belief  in  the  Real  Presence  of  our 
Ford  in  the  Blessed  Sacrament  of  the  Altar  ; 
that  belief  cherished  by  her  as  so  unspeakably 
precious,  as  the  very  centre  of  her  life.  I was 
the  farthest  away  possible  from  any  understand- 
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in g as  to  why  the  Catholic  Church  held  this 
belief,  and  thus  had  a repugnance  towards  the 
doctrine,  and  that  scorn  which  is  often  most 
tenaciously  clung  to  when  it  springs  from  igno- 
rance. I did,  however,  try  to  rid  my  mind  of 
all  prejudice  as  I listened  ; and  to  my  amaze- 
ment I saw  at  once  the  strong  logic  in  the 
reasoning  brought  forward  in  support  of  the 
Catholic  doctrine,  which  declares  that  our 
Saviour  meant  His  words  to  be  taken  literally, 
while  the  Protestant  looks  upon  them  as  used  in 
a figurative  sense. 

In  order  to  be  perfectly  fair  in  the  matter, 
what  ought  one  to  do  first,  to  get  at  the  proper 
interpretation  of  Christ’s  words  ? Simply  by 
going  back  in  imagination  to  the  time  when 
they  were  spoken  and  joining  the  multitude,  to 
discover  there  on  the  spot  what  he  meant  His 
words  to  convey,  and  how  His  hearers  there 
present  understood  them. 

In  the  narrative  as  given  to  us  by  St.  John, 
in  the  sixth  chapter  of  his  Gospel,  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  our  Lord  had  been  talking  first  about 
faith.  Then  there  is  a sudden  change  in  His 
discourse  at  the  48th  verse  when  He  announces 
to  His  disciples:  “I  am  that  bread  of  life. 

Your  fathers  did  eat  manna  in  the  wilderness, 
and  are  dead.  This  is  the  bread  which  cometh 
down  from  heaven  : that  a man  may  eat  thereof 
and  not  die.  I am  the  living  bread,  which  came 
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down  from  heaven.  If  any  man  eat  of  this 
bread,  he  shall  live  for  ever  : and  the  bread  that 
I will  give  is  my  flesh,  which  I will  give  for  the 
life  of  the  world.” 

Did  our  Lord  mean  to  use  the  word  “ eat” 
to  express  faith — that  is,  to  believe  in  ? The 
Jews  believed  in  His  corporal  existence.  There 
He  was,  standing  before  them  in  the  flesh. 
There  was  no  need  to  emphasize  that.  In  what 
other  sense  figuratively  could  He  have  meant 
His  words  to  be  understood  ? The  ordinary 
figurative  meaning  among  the  Jews  of  “ eating 
another’s  flesh  ” was  calumny;  the  expression 
“ drinking  another’s  blood”  meant  a great 
crime  or  a great  curse  from  God.  Therefore, 
for  the  crowd  listening,  the  choice  lay  between 
the  ordinary  figurative  meaning  and  the  literal 
one.  Could  any  one  pretend  to  say  that  they 
chose  the  former  ? and  is  it  probable  that  our 
Lord  would  have  chosen  an  image  especially 
revolting  to  His  hearers  ? 

What  light  is  thrown  on  the  subject  by  the 
behavior  of  the  Jews  ? 

“They  strove  among  themselves,  saying: 

‘ How  can  this  man  give  us  his  flesh  to  eat  ? ’ ” 
They  were  antagonized  by  the  idea,  just  as  the 
Protestant  is  to-day. 

What  was  our  Lord’s  invariable  custom  when 
He  found  himself  misunderstood  ? He  explained 
at  once  the  meaning  of  His  words.  There  are 
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many  instances  to  prove  this : as  when  He  told 
Nicodemus  that  he  must  be  “ born  again,”  and 
Nicodemus,  taking  His  words  in  their  literal 
sense,  exclaimed,  “How  can  a man  be  born 
when  he  is  old  ? ” and  our  Lord  replied, 
“ Except  a man  be  born  of  water  and  of  the 
Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
God  ’ ’ * — showing  that  He  intended  to  be  un- 
derstood figuratively.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
He  said  of  the  dead  Lazarus  ‘ 4 our  friend  sleep- 
eth,”  and  His  hearers,  taking  Him  literally,  an- 
swered, “Lord,  if  he  sleep,  he  will  do  well,” 
and  at  once  Jesus  said  “ Lazarus  is  dead.” 

On  this  occasion,  when  the  Jews  were  so  dis- 
turbed at  the  expression  “ eating  his  flesh,”  did 
our  Lord  modify  or  explain  away  His  words  ? 
No  ; far  from  it.  He  reiterated  His  statement 
with  renewed  force,  prefacing  it  with  the  solemn 
words — a form  of  oath — “ Verily,  verily  ” (or  in 
the  Catholic  version  of  the  Bible,  “ Amen, 
amen  ” — the  meaning  being  the  same),  “ I say 
unto  you,  except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of 
man  and  drink  his  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you : 
whoso  eateth  my  flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood 
hath  eternal  life  : and  I will  raise  him  up  at 
the  last  day.  For  my  flesh  is  meat  indeed, 
and  my  blood  is  drink  indeed : he  that  eateth 
my  flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood  dwelleth  in  me, 
and  I in  him.  As  the  living  Father  has  sent 

* St.  John  iii.  4. 
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me,  and  I live  by  the  Father  : so  he  that  eateth 
me  even  he  shall  live  by  me.  This  is  that  bread 
which  came  down  from  heaven : not  as  your 
fathers  did  eat  manna,  and  are  dead.  He  that 
eateth  of  this  bread  shall  live  for  ever.” 

Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  Christ  meant  to 
speak  figuratively  when  He  told  His  hearers  of 
the  fearful  penalty  attached  for  non-compliance 
with  His  commands? — “ Except  ye  eat  the  flesh 
of  the  Son  of  Man,  and  drink  His  blood,  ye 
have  no  life  in  yoii"  The  command  has 
equal  force  with  that  when,  in  teaching  the 
necessity  of  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  He  said, 
‘ ‘ He  that  believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be 
saved  ; but  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be 
damned.”  * 

What  was  the  effect  of  our  Ford’s  words  on 
the  multitude  ? Did  the  people  believe  that  He 
had  taken  back  His  words,  or  that  He  had 
spoken  figuratively?  What  became  of  those 
who  had  so  angrily  muttered  against  this  strange 
idea  of  eating  His  flesh  ? Did  they  accept  it? 
Quite  the  reverse.  They  turned  away  in  dis- 
gust, and  “ walked  no  more  with  him.”  Did 
Christ  even  then  call  them  back,  seeing  the  effect 
of  His  words  ? No  ! He  let  them  go  ; then  turn- 
ing to  His  twelve  Apostles,  asked  sadly,  “ Will 
ye  also  go  away?”  and  Simon  Peter,  the 
spokesman,  instantly  replied,  ” Ford,  to  whom 


* Mark  xvi.  1 6. 
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shall  we  go  ? Thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal 
life,  and  we  believe  and  are  sure  that  thou  art 
that  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God.” 

This  explanation  made  a most  powerful  im- 
pression upon  me  ; yet  it  was  a long  time  before 
I was  able  to  accept  it,  for  my  brain  was  so 
obscured  by  a.  tangle  of  misconceptions  of  Catho- 
lic truth  that  it  was  impossible  to  clear  them 
all  away  at  once.  There  is  no  doubt,  however, 
that  my  conversion  to  the  faith  dates  from  first 
hearing  this  explanation  of  the  belief  in  the 
Real  Presence.  I could  find  no  argument  what- 
ever against  it,  and  the  logic  of  it  held  such 
sway  over  me  that  it  urged  me  on  to  further 
investigation  of  Catholic  doctrine.  The  mem- 
orable scene  at  the  Last  Supper  was  a solemn 
reiteration  of  the  same  truth,  when  our  Lord, 
taking  a morsel  of  bread  in  His  hand,  said, 
“This  is  my  body.”* 

During  the  six  weeks  that  I remained  in 
Rome  I was  eager  in  this  new  search  for  light, 
and  determined  to  leave  no  means  untried  to 
get  at  the  truth,  while  my  friend  was  untiring 
in  his  efforts  to  help  me.  After  those  few  weeks 
I never  saw  him  again  until  I had  been  for 
nearly  a year  a Catholic,  but  he  continued  his 
assistance  by  letters.  These  letters  and  those 
of  a Passionist  monk,  an  American  by  birth, 
descent,  and  education,  were  my  greatest  out- 

*St.  Matthew  xxvi.  26;  St.  Mark  xiv.  22;  St.  Luke  xxii.  a 9. 
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side  helps,  not  only  for  sympathy  and  counsel, 
but  in  guidance  as  to  what  to  read. 

What  I gained  during  my  short  stay  in  Rome 
was  of  prime  importance.  I became  engrossed 
in  my  study  of  Catholic  doctrine,  which  un- 
folded itself  before  my  astonished  gaze,  so  that 
at  times  there  was  almost  the  excitement  of 
original  discovery.  The  openness  to  investiga- 
tion everywhere,  and  the  logical  explanation 
ready  in  answer  to  all  puzzling  questions,  were 
perhaps  what  most  surprised  me.  One  bugbear 
after  another  disappeared.  Where  were  the 
dark,  secret  corners  which  I had  always  pic- 
tured, into  which  no  one  was  allowed  to  peep? 
I never  could  find  them,  though  clinging  for 
a long  time  to  the  belief  that  if  I searched 
enough,  the  warning  barrier  would  be  reached  ; 
but  I have  always  looked  in  vain. 

All  that  the  Catholic  Church  asks  for  is  a 
fair  inquiry.  Pour  light  into  every  nook  and 
furthest  cranny,  and  the  more  the  investigator 
can  see,  the  better  pleased  is  the  true  Catholic  ; 
for  the  homely  old  adage  holds  good  here, 

1 ‘ Seeing  is  believing.  ’ * A search  honest  enough 
to  clear  away  all  blinding  prejudice  is  what 
brings  converts  into  the  Church. 

There  was  a feeling  of  excitement  during 
those  weeks  in  Rome.  How  could  it  be  other- 
wise ? The  scales  were  dropping  from  my  eyes. 
I was  beginning  to  see  that  I had  been  feeding 
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myself  largely  all  my  life  long  on  absolute  mis- 
statements of  Catholic  belief.  The  Catholic 
Church  was  not  what  I had  thought  it,  but 
something  so  wholly  different  that  my  reverence 
increased  in  steady  proportion  to  my  knowl- 
edge. 

People  often  assert  that  no  one  is  brought 
into  the  Catholic  Church  by  reading,  and  in 
one  sense  this  is  true,  and  in  another  very  wide 
of  the  truth.  It  can  be  a very  great  help,  and 
it  was  with  me  a very  important  part  of  the 
means  of  conversion.  It  is  an  excellent  first 
step.  As  Cardinal  Newman  says,  we  must  use 
our  reason  to  examine  the  claims  put  forth  by 
the  Catholic  Church ; but  just  as  human  eye- 
sight, no  matter  how  perfect,  is  of  no  use  with- 
out light  to  see  by,  so  the  human  reason  is 
helpless  to  grasp  superhuman  truth  without  the 
aid  of  supernatural  light.  Faith,  then,  is  a 
special  gift  from  God,  but  ready  for  all.  “ Ask 
and  ye  shall  receive,’ ’ and  that  promise  rings 
true  to  all  who  ask  in  the  right  spirit.  Prayer, 
constant  prayer,  intimate  personal  communion 
with  God,  is  needed.  If  any  human  being 
truly  opens  his  soul  to  God,  and  asks  Him  to 
write  His  message  upon  it,  there  is  no  possi- 
bility of  a doubt  that  He  will  do  so. 

I returned  to  my  own  country  in  the  late 
summer,  and  was  singularly  alone,  never  for 
sixteen  months  speaking  to  any  Catholic  on 
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this  subject  which  had  become  of  such  vital 
moment  to  me.  I was  shaken  out  of  my  old- 
time  security.  This  mighty  Catholic  Church 
was  confronting  me  with  her  claim  of  being  the 
very  Church  that  Christ  had  planted  on  earth, 
and  given  into  the  charge  of  St.  Peter.  Was  it 
so  ? I would  at  least  find  out  what  the  Holy 
Scriptures  had  to  tell  me  on  the  subject.  I 
would  read  Christ's  words  afresh,  as  if  I had 
never  read  them  before,  trying  to  forget  all  pre- 
conceived notions.  I would  do  my  best  to  get 
acquainted  with  St.  Peter,  St.  John,  and  St. 
Paul,  as  living  personalities,  and  see  what  they 
had  to  say  about  it.  In  this  study  of  the  Bible, 
alone  and  unaided,  but  read  in  this  spirit,  as  if 
it  were  a new  book,  light  began  to  stream  in 
upon  me.  I soon  saw  that  my  old  way  of  read- 
ing the  Bible  had  been  with  distinct  ideas  be- 
forehand as  to  what  I should  find  there.  The 
puzzling  texts  and  apparent  contradictions  I 
had  always  forced  to  fit  in  with  my  conception 
of  what  God  must  be,  as  my  ideal  of  perfect 
goodness.  Truly  such  a standard  by  which  to 
test  divine  truth  is  much  like  making  God  in 
man’s  image. 

Merely  studying  the  Bible  from  this  fresh 
point  of  view  made  it  come  home  to  me  with 
the  force  of  a new  revelation.  The  claims  that 
Christ  advanced  definitely  for  Himself  and  that 
His  disciples  made  for  Him,  had  little  in  com* 
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mon  with  the  old  Unitarian  basis  of  belief.  He 
claimed  to  be  God.  His  words  come  crowding 
to  my  mind.  It  is  hard  to  decide  which  among 
the  many  to  choose.  How  vivid  that  wonderful 
scene  when  Christ  had  told  His  followers  that 
they  had  “seen  the  Father,”  and  Philip  asks 
his  Master,  “ Ford,  show  us  the  Father,  and  it 
sufficeth  us."*  Could  such  an  extraordinary 
request  have  ever  been  made  to  a merely  human 
creature  ? and  the  answer,  instead  of  a rebuke 
to  his  effrontery,  is  a gentle  reproach  that  he 
could  have  ever  doubted  ; for  with  a tone  of 
disappointment,  our  Ford  answered,  and  those 
glorious  words  ring  out  as  clearly  now  as  they 
did  nearly  1900  years  ago:  “Have  I been  so 
long  time  with  you,  and  yet  hast  thou  not 
known  me,  Philip  ? He  that  hath  seen  me 
hath  seen  the  Father ; and  how  sayest  thou 
then,  4 Show  us  the  Father.’  ” 

Just  one  scene  more — that  memorable  one — 
when  to  the  taunts  of  the  Jews,  Jesus  replied: 
“Verily,  verily,  I say  unto  you,  before  Abra- 
ham was,  I avi."  f Those  two  words  of  three 
letters  were  not  those  in  every-day  use,  but 
were  the  sacred  words  by  which  the  believing 
Jew  named  Jehovah,  whom  he  was  not  so  much 
as  permitted  to  mention  otherwise.  What  is 
the  meaning  of  our  Ford’s  words?  How  can 
one  help  exclaiming,  with  doubting  Thomas, 

*St.  John  xiv.  7-9.  t Ibid.  viii,  58. 
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“ My  IyOrd  and  my  God  ” ? Blessed  are  they 
that  have  not  seen,  and  yet  have  believed.”* 

After  trying  to  become  acquainted  with  those 
who  had  actually  sat  at  our  lord’s  feet — and 
with  St.  Paul,  so  close  to  that  time — my  next 
interest  was  to  learn  about  the  early  Church, 
to  find  out  if  at  the  beginning  the  Christian 
Church  and  the  Catholic  Church  were  identical. 
What  do  we  learn  from  Poly  carp,  who  studied 
with  St.  John?  and  what  does  St.  Irenaeus,  his 
pupil,  tell  us,  who  reports  from  his  teacher’s 
lips  the  words  which  he  had  “ heard  John  and 
the  others  say”?  Everything  that  I could 
glean  of  this  early  Church  proved  to  me  that  it 
was  the  Catholic  Church  from  the  beginning. 
This  is  not  only  a matter  of  history  but  is 
written  in  stone  throughout  the  Catacombs. 

When  once  I grasped  this  idea  that  our  Gord 
had  founded  a Church,  and  that  He  had  prom- 
ised to  be  with  it  to  the  end  of  the  world,  the 
victory  was  largely  won.  Every  inquiry  that  I 
made  went  to  prove  that  in  the  Catholic  Church 
alone  was  His  divine  promise  fulfilled.  I worked 
away  for  months  together,  over  one  point  and 
another, — often  questions  of  minor  importance 
or  matters  of  discipline.  The  confessional,  for 
instance,  was  for  a long  time  my  chief  stum- 
bling-block ; but  when  once  I made  up  my 
mind  that  our  Gord’s  Church  was  the  Catholic 

* St.  John  xx.  28. 
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Church  from  the  beginning,  even  though  it  took 
some  months  before  I could  come  meekly  as  a 
little  child  to  our  Lord’s  feet  to  be  taught,  I 
was  then  well  on  the  right  road. 

What  on  earth  can  compare  to  the  peace  of 
soul  when  a human  being  can  say,  in  all  hu- 
mility, with  St.  Augustine — 

‘ ‘ Intellige  ut  credas  verbum  meum ; sed 
crede  ut  intelligas  verbum  Dei”? — “Under- 
stand what  I say,  that  you  may  believe  it ; be- 
lieve what  God  says,  that  you  may  understand 
it.” 

The  Infallibility  of  the  Pope  was  never  a 
difficulty  to  me,  but  seemed  the  natural  out- 
come of  our  Lord’s  promise.  How  else  could 
His  Church  be  unfailingly  guided  by  His  divine 
Presence  unless  there  was  a mouth-piece  whose 
words  human  ears  could  hear  ? As  in  all  civil 
governments,  an  ultimate  tribunal  is  needed  to 
prevent  hopeless  confusion  (as,  for  example,  in 
the  United  States  a Supreme  Court  to  interpret 
the  Constitution),  so  if  a Church  has  a divine 
Founder,  it  must  be  able  to  understand  beyond 
the  possibility  of  difference  of  opinion  what  that 
divine  Head  orders. 

In  what  Church  alone  is  found  unity  ? The 
answer  can  only  be:  in  the  Catholic  Church. 

Then  what  did  my  old  plea  of  private  judg- 
ment amount  to?  Nothing  at  all!  I soon 
realized  that.  Not  only  does  individual  inter- 
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pretation  of  the  Bible  cause  these  hundreds  of 
sects,  but  is  a fallacy  in  itself.  It  would  reduce 
believers  to  the  comparatively  few  who  are 
scholars  and  able  to  read  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
Latin.  Is  truth,  then,  only  for  the  learned  ? 
How  about  the  vast  majority  of  people  ? How 
could  they  save  their  souls  ? They  must  apply 
to  somebody  for  an  interpretation  of  the  Bible. 
What  Church  on  earth  offers  the  best  cre- 
dentials ? 

The  Protestant  sects  refer  to  the  Bible  as 
their  sole  rule  of  faith.  What  is  the  effect  of 
the  private,  individual  interpretation  of  the 
Bible  ? In  England  alone  more  than  two  hun- 
dred differing  sects,  each  pointing  triumphantly 
to  the  Bible,  and  saying,  “on  that  they  found 
their  faith.”  What  did  St.  Peter  mean  when 
he  said  of  St.  Paul’s  Epistles  “in  which  are 
some  things  hard  to  be  understood,  which  they 
that  are  unlearned  and  unstable  wrest,  as  they 
do  also  the  other  Scriptures,  unto  their  own  de- 
struction ” ? * Even  more  emphatic  is  his  own 
declaration  : “ No  prophecy  of  the  Scripture  is 
of  any  private  interpretation.  For  the  prophecy 
came  not  in  old  time  by  the  will  of  man ; 
but  holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they  were  moved 
by  the  Holy  Ghost.”  t 

If  the  ‘ 4 holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they  were 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,”  what  is  man  to-day 


* II.  Peter  iii.  1 6. 


f Ibid.  i.  20,  21. 
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that  he  dares  to  challenge  their  inspired  words  ? 
Was  there  ever  greater  presumption?  If  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  in  His  Church,  He  will  be  to  the 
end  of  time  as  our  Lord  Himself  promised. 
What  has  man  to  do  but  listen  to  His  voice, 
and  obey? 

Protestants  talk  of  the  Bible  as  the  sole  rule 
of  faith.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  teaches 
great  reverence  for  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  en- 
courages the  reading  of  the  New  Testament 
and  much  of  the  Old,  and  weaves  into  her 
myriads  of  devotions  the  most  important  por- 
tions of  the  sacred  text,  so  that  there  is  the 
most  intimate  living  knowledge  of  the  Bible 
among  her  children  ; yet  there  is  no  cry  with 
her  of  “The  Bible  alone."  What  was  the 
Christian  Church  living  on  before  the  Bible 
was  written  ? Our  Lord  commanded  His  Apos- 
tles to  go  forth  and  teach,  and  to  ordain  others 
to  do  the  same ; and  ever  since  His  command 
has  been  obeyed,  and  the  priesthood  of  our 
Lord’s  Church  has  been  a teaching  body.  How 
was  it  possible  for  the  Bible  to  be  read  generally 
before  the  mass  of  the  people  knew  how  to  read, 
and  before  printing  was  invented  ? Also,  who 
that  studies  the  Bible  attentively  can  for  a 
moment  believe  that  within  those  covers  is  en- 
closed all  Christian  truth  ? It  is  a partial 
record.  This  is  not  only  stated  plainly,  but  is 
constantly  inferred.  The  Epistles  are  written 
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to  certain  individuals  or  bodies  of  men,  in  part 
for  special  needs  of  the  time,  and  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  religion  of  the  Founder  of 
their  Church,  Christ  our  Ford,  was  taught. 

And  St.  John  declares,  as  we  all  know,  that 
“ there  are  also  many  other  things  which  Jesus 
did,  the  which,  if  they  should  be  written  every 
one,  I suppose  that  even  the  world  itself  could 
not  contain  the  books  that  should  be  written.”  * 
Working  gradually  up  the  centuries,  after 
satisfying  myself  that  the  Catholic  Church  was 
our  Ford’s  own  Church  from  the  beginning, 
the  time  of  the  so-called  Reformation  was 
reached.  Some  abuses  had  no  doubt  crept  into 
the  Church,  but  a renegade  ‘monk  who  had 
broken  one  vow  after  another,  and  persuaded 
others  to  do  the  same,  was  not  the  one  called 
for  to  bring  about  reforms.  Reformation  is  not 
destruction.  Futher’s  plan  of  reforming  the 
Church  was  to  kill  it. 

In  God’s  own  appointed  time  the  necessary 
means  for  reforming  from  within  were  pro- 
vided, and  loyally  and  effectually  carried  out. 
Who  that  knows  anything  of  the  history  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  in  session  for  eighteen  years, 
can  fail  to  acknowledge  this  ? 

Step  by  step,  irregular  though  they  often 
were,  I had  worked  my  way  along  to  Christ- 
mas-time, twenty  months  from  that  day  in 

* St.  John  xxi.  25. 
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Rome  when  I was  first  awakened  out  of  my  old 
sense  of  security  in  my  belief,  and  the  point 
was  reached  when  I could  find  no  argument 
against  the  claims  of  the  Catholic  Church  ; and 
yet  I had  come  to  a standstill.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  I was  no  nearer  believing  ; yet  I had 
begun  to  long  to  believe . Suddenly  the  thought 
struck  me,  “ Why  do  I never  go  to  church  ? ” 
So  on  this  Christmas  day  I went  to  Mass.  I 
had  no  prayer-book,  and  could  not  follow  the 
service  intelligently,  and  I came  away  dis- 
couraged. The  next  day  I told  a Catholic 
friend  of  my  difficulties,  and  from  that  time  the 
way  was  made  easy  for  me.  She  gave  me  a 
manual  of  prayers,  and  I never  missed  my 
Sunday  Mass  with  her.  My  heart  was  crying 
out  more  and  more  for  faith.  Why  could  I not 
believe  ? My  head  was  satisfied,  but  my  heart 
seemed  like  a stone.  A priest  suggested  my 
making  an  act  of  faith,  but  I always  prefaced 
the  “ O my  God,  I firmly  believe,”  with — “ I 
wish  that  I could  truly  say.” 

I asked  another  priest  if  it  would  help  me  to 
genuflect  before  the  Blessed  Sacrament  when  I 
could  not  yet  say  actually  that  I believed  that 
our  Lord  was  there  ; and  he  advised  against 
it,  and  that  was  consonant  with  my  own  feel- 
ing of  what  was  sincere. 

Thus  I went  struggling  along  for  three 
months  more,  pouring  out  my  heart  in  prayer 


for  faith;  I was  often  sad  and  discouraged, 
wondering  if  I should  never  be  able  to  believe. 
It  was  a time  of  keen  suffering,  but,  I now 
realize,  of  most  salutary  discipline.  For  how 
many  years  had  I not  been  completely  satisfied 
with  my  own  conception  of  divine  truth  ? The 
blessed  day  was  coming  when  I was  to  be 
thoroughly  humbled,  when  I should  kneel  at 
our  Ford’s  feet  and  ask  Him  to  show  me  the 
way.  I thought  that  I was  asking  Him  then, 
but  I was  not  as  yet  humble  enough.  God 
alone  knew  just  how  long  I must  kneel  there 
pleading,  imploring  to  see, — before  He  would 
give  me  the  light. 

Passion  Week  arrived,  and  I was  asked  to 
hear  a Jesuit  priest  preach  at  a convent.  I 
was  so  ignorant  of  Catholic  ways  that  I did  not 
even  know  that  it  was  called  a Retreat;  but 
most  gratefully  I accepted  this  opportunity 
offered.  What  those  days  meant  to  me  it  is 
not  possible  to  express  fully.  Most  attentively 
I listened,  hanging  upon  every  word.  I fol- 
lowed with  deepest  interest  the  services  in  the 
chapel.  On  the  Thursday,  with  no  especial 
warning,  the  full  illumination  came.  My  soul 
responded,  and  I knew  that  I believed.  The 
next  day  made  me  only  the  more  sure  ; and 
when  on  Saturday  I went  to  early  Mass,  and 
every  one  in  the  chapel  received  our  living 
Ford  in  the  holy  Sacrament  of  Communion,  and 
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I was  left  alone,  the  tears  streamed  from  my 
eyes.  I was  desolate  indeed.  Never  shall  I 
forget  the  pain  of  it.  How  long  must  I remain 
outside  ? I wanted  to  be  taken  in  at  once.  I 
knew  that  I was  a Catholic  at  heart,  and  I did 
not  wish  to  run  £he  chance  of  dying  outside 
the  Church. 

Palm  Sunday  came,  and  with  what  new  sig- 
nificance ! — and  then  Holy  Week — my  first 
Holy  Week  in  truth.  How  eagerly  I drank  in 
new  life,  as  if  I had  been  thirsting  and  unsatis- 
fied always.  Seven  weeks  I was  under  instruc- 
tion and  carefully  tested,  and  every  day 
Catholic  truth  unfolded  before  me  with  greater 
force. 

Although  happy  as  never  before  during  those 
weeks,  yet  none  the  less  is  that  testing-time  a 
painful  time.  In  my  own  heart  I had  taken 
the  step  and  I was  a Catholic,  and  I am  sure 
that  there  is  a special  protecting  grace  over  one 
at  such  a time,  for  it  is  certainly  a period  of 
weakness  in  comparison  to  the  strength  which 
can  only  come  through  the  sacraments  of  the 
Church. 

No  one  but  a convert  can  ever  grasp  ade- 
quately what  it  means  to  have  bee7i  without  the 
Sacraments , and  then  to  have  them ; the  con- 
trast is  far  greater  than  that  of  a ship  at  the 
mercy  of  the  winds  and  waves,  anchorless  and 
rudderless,  and  one  with  all  sails  set  following 
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unswervingly  lier  desired  course.  The  light  of 
faith  is  there  which  shows  the  way ; but  one 
is  not  in  port. 

I was  quite  prepared  not  to  be  conscious  at 
the  time  of  the  full  significance  of  each  of  the 
great  sacraments  of  the  Church,  for  I had  been 
wisely  warned  not  to  expect  to  feel  on  these 
momentous  occasions,  though  to  some  persons 
God  in  His  infinite  mercy  grants  at  such  times 
great  consolation ; but  never  can  I forget  the 
peace  and  calm  which  were  mine  on  that  day 
when  for  the  first  time  I could  truly  say  ‘ ‘ I am 
a Catholic,”  or  the  superhuman  joy,  the  con- 
sciousness that  at  last  I was  safe  within  God's 
own  fold.  Three  years  have  gone  by  since  I 
made  my  profession  of  faith,  and  it  has  been 
so  ever  since,  and  with  a new  strength  and 
sense  of  absolute  sureness  which  came  to  me  on 
the  day  of  my  Confirmation. 

This  it  is  which  enables  me  to  say,  not  as  in 
the  old  days,  “ I think  this  and  that”  ; but  now 
I know,  for  I have  found  truth  at  last. 


J.  G.  ROBINS, 
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